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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AS IT NOW Is. 
BY ALEX. FALKNER, ESQ., OF NEWCASTLE. 


r (With an Engraving of Grey Street.) 


There is perhaps no difficulty which more 
besets the mind of the writer who would form 
a correct observation, and then proceed to pen 
a just description, of any given locality, than 
the tone of feeling which influences him for the 
time being. Party interests almost always 
mingle with the conceptions of the author, 
either to add their charm, or indite their libel, 
—and his intellectual vista, thus clouded and 
obscured, is productive of a representation of 
the objects, viewed either in too bright or too 
sombre an aspect—portrayed in too showy or 
too shadowy tints. 

Notwithstanding that certain portions of our 
island, from local peculiarities, aremore aqueous 
and vapoury than others, or that the murky 
smoke of our manufacturing towns is but a too 
melancholy contrast to the open, generous air of 
our agrarian districts, yet, nevertheless, certain 
locales have been, by almost unanimous con- 
sent, rendered notorious for “‘ perpetual rain,” 
“insufferable smoke,” or “killing noise,”— 
and others (perhaps equally absurdly) famed 
for their “invariable fine weather,” “ incom- 
parable air,” or, as in the c4se of Durham, for 
“inimitable mustard!” We shrewdly suspect 
that there are certain states of the pocket and the 
feelings, in which the bright side of the picture 
alone is beheld, when all appears invested in— 

* The gayest, happiest attitude of things ;” 


a 
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and others in which the scenes, however 
charming, are shrouded in darkness and de- 
spair—when 

“ This goodly frame, the earth, seems but a sterile pro- 
montory—this most excellent canopy the air, this brave 
o’erhanging firmament—this magestic roof fretted with 
golden fire, appears no other thing than a foul and pesti- 
lent congregation of vapours.” 

We have been led to make these remarks, 
from the great diversity of spirit which per- 
vades the various works descriptive of those 
portions of her Majesty’s dominions ycleped 
Northumberland and Durham, and particularly 
the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The an- 
tiquarian, rejoicing in the ample field spread 
out for him in those two counties—perfect 
Stonehenges of antiquity—has his love of legen- 
dary lore gratified ad libitum—whilst the poet, 
drinking deep from the two fountains of inspira- 
tion, the castellated topography, and the ample 
historical antiquities, of these counties, revels in 
the sunshine of olden times,—throws the charm 
of romance around the now tottering, tenant- 
less walls, once a proud castle, with its banners 
waving on high, or the now ivy-mantled towers 
fast crumbling into dust, yet once the abode 
of beauty and of love—chronicles the history 
of time’s Strongholds—the abbeys the mon- 
asteries, and the thousand other objects of 
romantic interest,—and throws an halo of glory 
and grandeur around the dark past, which in- 
deed never belonged to it. 

The march of intellect and modern improve- 
ment savans, on the other hand, have in their 
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descriptions, more particularly of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, shuffled off all attachment to the 
wisdom of ancestry, and rising high upon the 
wings of modern architecture, have written the 
most exuberant and hyperbolical accounts 
of the “‘ great modern improvements” recently 
effected by Richard Grainger, Esq., and other 
speculative builders, upon the general appear- 
ance of the town of Newcastle. While a third 
writer has recently administered a pungent 
cautery, published in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
deprecatory of the noisome filth and nuisance 
of the place, aiming his attempted satirical 
blows against the waste and ruin of the 
many “ tenantless tenements,” and half-finished 
erections, misnamed the “ improvements,” of a 
place which, in his affected humour, he deems 
disreputable beyond all possibility of descrip- 
tion. This latter writer has been so evidently 
labouring under an attack of scotomy, black 
bile, and divers other nervous affections and 
discomfitures, arising from the participation in 
the perils and disasters of ‘ the June Gale in 
1841,” when he pretended to condemn Newcas- 
tle from a few hours desultory rambling through 
its streets, as to have been, in common sense 
and honesty, altogether unfit for the task of 
local description. 

Such is the state of our local literature, es- 
pecially the school of modern chroniclers, and 
in penning the following, we trust, impartial 
sketch for the perusal of the sober sense pub- 
lic, it shall be our endeavour to avoid the ex- 
tremes and errors committed by others, that 
so we shall— 


“ Nothing extenuate,—nor set down aught in malice.” 
EARLY HISTORY. 


When the victorious arms of Julius Ceasar 
were first. directed to British invasion,—when 
the rude natives were the slaves of those most 
degraded and barbarous superstitions, the 
bloody rites and ceremonies of the Druids— 
ere science had illumed the land which is now 
so brilliant with its effulgence, or ‘‘ pure and 
undefiled religion” had emancipated man from 
the thraldom of the passions, and accomplished 
its blessed task in humanizing and deifying 
him,—when the Southerns had become but too 
easy a prey for their Roman invaders—the fierce 
and warlike free spirit of the Caledonian bar- 
barians, added to the natural ruggedness of 
their country, offered at once a bold and da- 
ring resistance to the further progress of the 
transalpine warriors. Julius Agricola, who 
commanded the Roman forces, after routing 
Galgacus, proceeded to erect a continuous line 
of forts from the Solway Frith to the mouth of 
the river Tyne, in order to prevent, or at least 


northern aborigines upon the newly conquered 
territory, one of which was upon the site of 
the modern town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
To render this barrier still more impassable, 
Hadrianus subsequently built a rampart, which 
extended from the Irish Sea, across the island, 
to the German Ocean, establishing a Roman 
station at Newcastle, with a bridge across the 
river Tyne. The great stone wall of Severus, 
with its eighteen towers and military station, 
the remains of which are still extant at Ben- 
well Hill, completed this division of the 
country. 

After the Saxon invasion, and subsequent 
to the days of the Heptarchy, Northumberland 
seems to have been the scene of many feuds 
and frays between the Saxons, Scotch, and 
English, and Newcastle, which the Romans 
termed Pons Alii, the stronghoid and residence 
of the Northumbrian kings, while the Roman 
Catholic religion imported and propagated a 
host of religious devotees, who founded so 
many monastic institutions as to change the 
Pons Alii of the Romans into Monkchester, 
or The city of the monks. 


Many were the religious houses founded, 
and many the wars and battles fought by the 
English with their northern neighbours,—the 
soldier and the pilgrim, religion and bloodshed, 
being the alternate character and occupation of 
the natives in these days of barbarity, both 
parties being by turns successful. Under Mal- 
colm the Scottish king, however, much havoc 
and ruin were spread over all the northern por- 
tion of England, when William the Conqueror, 
in 1080, upon the presentation of Robert Cur- 
those, his eldest son, built the new castle on 
the Tyne banks, to command the river and 
adjacent country, altering the name of ‘‘ Monk- 
chester’’ into that of Newcastle, which appel- 
lation has continued “even unto this day.” 

William Rufus, the son of William the Con- 
queror, after retaking the castle from Mow. 
bray, Earl of Northumberland, had the whole 
town enclosed within a strong and massy wall, 
with many huge gates and portals; the last re- 
maining of these was taken down as late as 
1823; it was situated at Newgate, and was long 
used as a common gaol. The principal en- 
trance to the castle was made by the Black 
gate, at the end of the Castle Garth, which 
was broken down in the repairs of 1822. 

THE CASTLE 
is situated on the north bank of the river 
Tyne, a few hundred yards above the bridge; 
it is built upon a natural eminence, and towers 
its dingy head much above the level of sur- 


rounding buildings; the walls are fourteen feet 


guard against, the rude excursions of the 


thick, with chambers internally, the entrance | 
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to the keep being on the east side, by a long 
flight of steps ; it is a square building, castel- 
lated at the four corners, surmounted by a high 
tower at the north-west corner. The decay of 
ages, and the smoke of commerce, have done 
much to render its massive walls both grim and 
gaunt, so that it presents to the stranger a 
commanding but not a “promising” appear- 
ance. As admission can be procured upon 
payment of a small gratuity, we shall con- 
duct the reader to the top, and from the sum- 
mit of eight centuries, take a glance at the 
adjacent country. It is perhaps the best situa- 
tion for a topographical view, and will well 
reward the ascender for his time and pains. 

Once on the pinnacle, with our hats secured 
against the wind, we look to the southwards; 
on the right we have the green banks and 
meanderings of the Tyne, with the borough of 
Gateshead and the distant fields of Durham, 
spread out before us, divided, by the heavy stone 
bridge across the river, from the forest of masts 
and chimneys on both sides of the banks, which 
stretch to the west as far as the eye can reach 
—heavy laden keels are slowly moving down 
with the tide, while those emptied of the “jetty 
diamonds” are being pushed through the arches 
by the aid of the boat hook—some of the im- 
mensely high chimneys used by the alkali ma- 
nufacturers, (300 feet in height) are vomiting 
their columns of dark smoke sky high, while 
a crowd of animated beings are elbowing their 
way along the Quay, intent upon some mari- 
time enterprise or commercial transaction—no 
thing but ships, coal staiths, and manufacto- 
ries, with their great chimneys, or low lurid 
coke ovens, are to be seen all down the river 
for ten miles, to its outlet at Shields, while 
above, the glass works, the foundries, lead 
works, and engineering establishments, crowded 
and huddled together on both sides of the river, 
complete the busy active scene of prosperous 
commerce. 

Nor is the view to the northwards less inter- 
esting—overlooking the various church steeples 
and monuments, we have before us, in solemn 
majesty and lofty grandeur, that justly ad- 
mired relict of antique architecture, St. Nicho- 
las’s Church. The steeple is 200 feet high, and 
was built upwards of four centuries ago. It is 
a magnificent object for the eye to rest upon, 
and is justly indeed the pride of the inhabi- 
tants, in spite of all Dr. Dibdin’s scribbling to 
the contrary. Leaving this monument of an- 


tiquity, we have, right and left, and all around, 
an exhibition of modern improvements, in the 
gorgeous architecture of Richard Grainger— 
the noble and spacious streets extending on all 
hands, with the distant steeple of St. Thomas, 
and the less remote pillar to Earl Grey, form 


a splendid panorama of architectural magnifi- 
cence—of the wealth, spirit, and taste of the 
inhabitants of Newcastle, and only requires to 
be seen to convince the stranger of the com- 
fort and convenience effected by Grainger for the 
inhabitants of the ‘* Metropolis of the north.” 

Descending from the dizzy heights of the 
olden castle, by the help of a rough circular 
road, which once was a stair, we look around 
in wonder at the squalid filth and wretchedness 
of the hovels crowded round its base; the castle 
Garth stretches round to the right, much resem- 
bling St. Mary’s Wind in Edinburgh, or 
Monmouth-Street,—it has been very appropri- 
ately named the “rag fair” of the town, its 
denizens being all moody and speculative men 
in the old clothes line. This monument of 
ages, which has been alternately in the pos- 
session of the Scotch and English—the resi- 
dence of kings, lords, and nobles, and the re- 
ceptacle for murderers, thieves, and fraudulent 
debtors, was also that in which John Baliol 
did homage to Edward I. for the grant of 
the crown of Scotland, ere Wallace had 
drawn his sword, or the children of free- 
dom had rallied round his standard, ere the 
mighty spirit of Bruce was evoked to assert the 
independence of his country, and lately sounded 
a royal salute from its grey head in honour of 
the baptism of the Prince of Wales. 

Taking leave of the old castle we are forcibly 
reminded of the words of Shelly, in his address 
to an object of a very different nature :— 


“Thou hast a voice’ to repeal 
Large codes of fraud and woe; not understood 
By all, but which the wise, and great, and good 
Interpret, or make felt, or deeply feel.” 


TYNE BRIDGES, 


The river Tyne forms the principal boundary 
between the counties of Northumberland and 
Durham, dividing the town of Newcastle from 
the borough of Gateshead, and at its mouth 
the towns of North from South Shields; at 
Newcastle it is spanned by a strong heavy 
bridge of nine arches, near the Gateshead end 
of which is the “‘ Blue Stone,” or point of de- 
markation between the two counties. It is 
333 feet in width, and was widened and re- 
paired in 1801, under the direction of Stephen- 
son. The previous erections across the river 
were successively destroyed by floods, and, 
being crowded with shops and houses on either 
side, not unfrequently by fire; in 1771 the 
flood carried away three of the arches, besides 
inundating all the lower parts of the town. 
The structure which now stands was built in 
1774-8 by the Corporation—a temporary 
wooden one having been erected for conveni- 
ence during the interval. Compared with the 
height of the banks of the river on either side, 
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the bridge may be said to lie low; and to ob- 
viate the steeps of “ Bottle Bank” in Gates- 
head, and ‘‘ Dean-street” in Newcastle, it has 
been proposed to throw a new bridge over the 
river at a great altitude above the present one. 
Various plans are in contemplation—upon 
the merits of which the Great North of England 
railway company will most probably decide ; one 
among others is to construct the new bridge en- 
tirely of wood, prepared with the anti-dry rot 
liquid, upon the site and top of the stone one now 
standing—the arches to be composed of so 
many separate layers bent in a semi-circular 
form, similar to those viaducts over the Jesmond 
and Willington Deans on the Newcastle and 
North Shields railway. 

The next bridge across the Tyne is a mag- 
nificent iron chain one at Scotswood, three 
miles above Newcastle, completed in 1831; it 
is 630 feet in length, and about 37 in breadth; 
it stands much higher above the level of the 
river than the old bridge at Newcastle, and is 
much more light and graceful in its appearance. 
A heavy piled bridge, alittle further up theriver, 
is now built by the Newcastleand Carlisle railway 
company ; this bridge, from being a dead level, 
looks uncommonly stiff to the eye, and offends 
good taste as much as does the ‘‘ Panden Dean” 
stone bridge in Newcastle, whose three lofty 
arches and otherwise beautiful architecture are 
spoilt by being hunchbacked in the centre, 
looking as if some of its stone vertibree were 
dislocated. 


{To be continued.) 
ERNESTA ; 


A PERSONAL ADVENTURE OF PAUL PLEDGETT. 
{From the Forget me Not for 1842.) 


I was just twenty-five years old when my 
worthy father, Sampson Pledgett, pawnbroker 
of Cheapside, in the city of London, died, 
leaving me heir to his business, a fair charac- 
ter in trade, and a tolerable sum in ready mo- 
ney. My mother had departed this life about 
ten years before; therefore my father’s death 
was the heavier affliction, leaving me as it did 
alone in the world. But I will not dwell on 
the grief that overwhelmed me on this sorrow- 
ful occasion ; I will only say that I spared no 
expence in testifying my respect to the memory 
of the deceased—that I caused a handsome 
urn to be erected to his memory—that I put 
the servants into mourning, from the house- 
keeper down to the errand-boy—that the fu- 
neral, and my deportment thereat, were so 
solemn, that Miss Betty Lappets, the milliner 
over the way, observed, in strict confidence, to 
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given young Mr. Pledgett credit for so much 
feeling, and that I was a pattern and example 
to all the young men in town.” 

I did not attempt to alter any thing in the 
shop, or in the manner of doing business there, 
for some months; for I thought it would be a 
sort of silent disrespect to my father to change 
immediately what had satisfied him. But by 
degrees, almost insensible degrees, I found 
myself amending first one thing and then ano- 
ther, till at length I started on coming up to 
my own door, for it looked quite a different 
place. First I had the three balls re-gilt, and 
then the outside paint and varnish, being 
shabby, must be renewed to keep the balls in 
countenance: finally, the letters on the sign 
being dim with age and partly defaced, I em- 
ployed a painter to restore them, and on going 
to the other side of the street to observe the 
effect, I found that, without any order of mine, 
he had rubbed out the name ‘“‘ Sampson,” and 
substituted that of ‘ Paul ;” which, though it 
gave me a shock at first, feeling as if some 
wrong had been done my father thereby, con- 
vinced me of the reality of that which had 
hitherto seemed like a dream, viz. that all the 
premises were my own, that I stood no longer 
in a subordinate situation, and that I was 
henceforth the head of my family. 

After this I had less scruple in making 
changes than I had felt before. The unclaimed 
pledges, which were exposed for sale, had hi- 
therto lain in the window, heaped up without 
any regard to appearance; but now I removed 
the piles of blankets, the large books, and the 
heavy furniture, to the back of the shop, not 
only improving its looks from the outside, but 
giving far more light to those within ; and in- 
stead of these I arranged, as tastefully as I 
could, watches, chains, silver plate, and some 
curious china, which I found thrust out of 
sight. 

My business increased, my shop was the 
smartest and cleanest in the street, and I sold 
off many things which might have been dis- 
posed of before, had they only been seen. On 
the whole, I had cause to be pleased with my 
alterations, and I have reason to think that the 
improved appearance of my premises led to the 
adventure which I am about to commit to paper, 
wishing my children and grandchildren to keep 
it in mind as the passage of my life most wor- 
thy to be remembered. 

It was on a gloomy evening in August, 1747, 
that I was standing behind my counter, busily 
engaged with my books, when the window was 
suddenly darkened, and I perceived that a 
woman was peering anxiously into the shop. 
This was not a matter of such uncommon oc- 


several of her friends, that she “never had 


currence as to occasion much surprise, but she 
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retreated so hastily when she saw that she was 
observed that my attention was attracted to- 
wards her. In a few minutes, I perceived 
again that she was cautiously looking in at 
the door, as if hesitating whether or not to 
enter. I could not discern her features, for 
she wore a mask, and was shrouded in a cloak 
and hood, but from the lightness of her move- 
ments it seemed likely that she was youthful. 

“What can I do for you, madam?” I in- 
quired, as, gathering courage, she entered and 
advanced towards me. She came close up to 
me before she replied, and then her answer was 
included in one word, “Much.” It was ut- 
tered in a low earnest voice, and I felt at once 
that she had come on no common errand. But 
I suppressed my expressions of astonishment, 
and civilly reiterated my question as to what 
her commands might be. ‘“‘ Are you willing,” 
she said, in the same low voice, “‘ are you wil- 
ling to assist the unfortunate—to help one who 
cannot help herself—to save a fellow-creature 
from despair? I have come a long and lonely 
tramp to ask you this—oh, do not disappoint 
me !” 

I replied that in the way of my business it 
was my bounden duty to help the unfortunate, 
and that in the way ofcharity I hoped I should 
not be found wanting. ‘ But it is not only 
charity that I ask,’’ said the stranger. ‘“ 1 am 
not begging an alms, believe me; I ask for 
more—I ask you to confide in me ~ to trust in 
me of whom you know nothing. Think you 
that you can do this?” 

In my worthy father’s lifetime, he had often 
taken occasion to warn me of the wiles of men, 
but more especially against those of women, 
and often expressed a fear that my disposition 
to listen to tales of sorrow would make me an 
easy prey to imposition. This flashed across 
my mind, and made me hesitate for a moment; 
but there was a charm in the voice of the 
speaker, and in the small white hand which 
rested ungloved on the counter, which was not 
to be resisted. I was strangely puzzled how 
to act, but at length I remarked that it was 
necessary I should know what was required of 
me before promising to comply with her re- 
quest. 

“The first thing I ask of you,” she replied, 


bringing with you two hundred guineas, if you 
have so much by you. I promise that you 
| shall have full value for it at the end of your 
| journey. The second is that you do not ask 
| where we are going, but follow me without 
| further question, that you will deliver the re- 
quired money to the lady you will see, and 
take in return the pledge she will offer you. 
The third is that you will not speak of the 


“is to close your shop and come with me, 


events of to-night, at least until I permit you 
to do so. It is indeed much to ask—can you, 
will you grant it ?” 

I was again silent, for the suggestion of my 
own fancy, no less than my father’s warnings, 
made me pause. Tales of midnight murders— 
of men tempted from their homes to be the 
prey of robbers and assassins by representations 
as plausible as the present, came crowding into 
my brain. Then, on the other hand, there 
were anecdotes of ladies who had fallen in love 
with youths of low degree, and of tradesmen 
taken on secret expeditions and returning en- 
riched for ever, to balance my apprehensions, 

Again the low voice sounded in my ear— 
breathlessly, as if the speaker anticipated a 
dreadful refusal. ‘‘ You will not help us? 
Say so at once, and end this wretched sus- |’ 

nse.” 

“You mistake,” I replied, decided at once 
by her manner; “I will help you to the utter- 
most of my power.” The words were scarcely 
spoken before I repented of them as rash and 
unadvised; but they could not be recalled. 
The stranger snatched my hand, and in the 
fervour of her gratitude pressed it to her lips. 

“God bless you! God bless you!” she 
murmured, and, dropping her face upon her 
folded arms, she wept. 

Her tears and the earnestness of her manner 
re-assured me, and I begged her to walk into 
an inner room the while I prepared to accom- 
pany her. Having called my only apprentice 
to close the shop, I left her in the parlour 
whilst I went up stairs to equip myself for my 
expedition. I stowed the required sum of 
money as carefully as I could about my person, 
taking at the same time the precaution to con- 
ceal a small pair of loaded pistols in the deep 
pockets of my waistcoat, and then, descending 
to my unknown visitor, I declared myself ready 
to set forth with as much composure as I could 
assume. She was pacing the apartment im- 
patiently, and we left the house at once. I 
offered her my arm, but she declined taking it, 
and we walked on in silence for some time 
through streets that were familiar to me. Then, 
suddenly quitting the more frequented ways, 
we plunged into a nest of blind lanes and alleys, 
with whose character 1 was not unacquainted, 
though I had never entered their mazes before. 
Again my suspicions were aroused ; and I was 
about to pause and insist on an explanation, 
when my conductress suddenly stopped at the 
door of a small house, which had every ap- 
pearance of being uninhabited. She tapped 
twice; the first time slightly, the second time 
more loudly. The door was opened, and, 
having admitted her, was instantly closed again, 
and I was left alone. 
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I could now have fled without being ob- 
served, had I been so inclined; but curiosity 
began to take the place of fear, and I anxiously 
waited for the re-appearance of the female. 
She did not come for some minutes, and when 
she did she emerged from the door of a house 
a little farther on, and beckoned me to follow 
her. We resumed our silent journey, and soon 
struck into a narrow lane, or passage, between 
tall black warehouses, at the end of which I 
perceived the gleam of water. A few minutes 
brought us to the river side, and presently a 
small boat, indistinctly seen in the thickening 
twilight, shot from the shadow of the bank, 
and came close beneath us. There were no 
steps or other convenience for landing at that 
place, but the tide was at flood, and the boat 
nearly level with the shore. A few whispered 
| sentences, whose purport I could not catch, 
| passed between my guide and one of the boat- 
|men; and, stepping into the little bark, she 
' motioned me to follow. It was too late to re- 
treat; I was by her side in a moment; and the 
boatmen, observing as much caution as possi- 
ble, turned the bows of the boat down the 
river, and began to pull vigorously in that di- 
rection. 

And now, seated in that fragile vessel, with 
that masked and silent woman beside me, and 
gliding down the darkening stream, going I 
knew not whither, I began to think that, should 
I even lose my life in this wild adventure, as- 
suredly nobody was to be blamed but myself. 
I began to wonder how I came there, and ex- 
perienced that strange sensation of being in a 
dream that cannot be shaken off, or of all my 
previous existence having been an unreal vision, 
which often accompanies a sudden and unlooked 
for change of scene and situation. I felt as if 
I must surely have left Cheapside years ago, 
and that, for aught I knew, I might be con- 
demned thus to glide on for ages to come, un- 
certain of my destiny. I have no doubt that, 
at the moment, I was in a state of mind bor- 
dering on delirium: my neighbours say I must 
have been mad to venture there at all. 

I made two or three attempts to get rid of 
this feeling, and to draw my companion into 
conversation ; but she shook her head warning- 
ly, and made no reply to my observations. 
And thus we glided on for upwards of an hour, 
as I afterwards found, though I did not then 
measure the time very accurately. At last, the 
boat turned from its course in the mid current; 
we were borne towards the shore, and rested 
by some steps, against which the tide was 
washing with a cheering sound—cheering to 
me, for it told of land. + 

We were soon on shore, where a pair of large 
iron gates seemed to oppose our further pro- 


gress. A small side wicket, however, was on 
the latch, and through this we passed into a 
large courtyard. By this time the mist had 
cleared away, and, though there was no moon, 
I could see by the uncertain starlight that a 
large and handsome building was before us, 
My companion now spoke, though still in a 
suppressed voice. ‘‘ You will soon know now 
that I had no evil design in bringing you hither, 
but that I have spoken truth. Robbers and 
murderers do not dwell in mansions like this, 
at least not those who stoop to insignificant 
game. Follow me, and I will bring you to my 
mistress.” I murmured some inaudible reply, 
I know not what, for I felt bewildered and 
ashamed of my fears, and obeyed. 

My guide led me round the side of the build- 
ing, and we entered a narrow alley, bordered 
with tall hedges of trimly-cut yew and privet. 
This led into a garden, which, from the white 
statues that gleamed out here and there from 
the flower-knots, and the rich scents that filled 
the dewy air, I guessed to be well kept and 
richly decorated. Winding through the smooth 
grass-walks, we passed to the other side of the 
mansion, where a flight of marble steps, with 
a broad balustrade, led to a terrace overlook- 
ing the river. 

At the top of these steps, a lady was sitting, 
quite unattended; and, as my eyes were now 
accustomed to the twilight, I could see her face 
and form with tolerable distinctness. She might 
be two or three and twenty, perhaps more, but 
there was a maturity about her beauty, a dig- 
nity in her mien, which seemed to have been 
produced more by circumstances than by time. 
Her dress was a plain white petticoat of lawn 
or muslin, and her shoulders were enveloped 
in a large mantle of black velvet. Her dark 
hair was without powder, or any ornament but 
a simple bandeau of silver, clasped in front by 
a large diamond, It was partly twisted up 
behind, and partly fell in waves, rather than 
curls, over her cheek and neck. One hand lay 
idly on her knee, the other (her elbow resting 
on the balustrade) supported her pale cheek. 
She was gazing out on the river, and seemed 
absorbed in deep thought, for she did not per- 
ceive us until my companion was close beside 
her; then, as if awakening from a dream, she 
shook back her long hair, and, after a hurried 
whisper with her attendant, came towards me, 
exclaiming, “Oh! have you—have you, in- 
deed, brought me help !” 

That low but most earnest voice, that trem- 
bling yet stately figure, that eager dark eye, 
are before me even now; and though another 
image was that evening stamped more deeply 
and dearly on my heart, the Lady Ernesta, as 
I looked upon her then, always rises to my 
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memory as the loveliest woman I ever gazed 
upon. ‘And you have brought me help!” 
she said again, in the same tone ; “ may bles- 
sings be on your head! you cannot know the 
extent of what you are doing; you cannot 
know how valuable the life that may yet be 
saved through your means. Nay, it is not one 
life only—though the other is worthless in 
comparison with his—but mine—mine—young 
man, you will save mine also !” 

I was much affected by her address, and re- 
plied in the most courtly terms I could com- 
mand, that I was only too happy to be permit- 
ted to serve so fair and noble a lady, and that 
I was prepared to deliver to her the sum which 
I understood she required. She renewed her 
expressions of gratitude, and, turning to my 
guide, whom I shall henceforth call by the name 
of Agnes, she bade her fetch the casket from 
her chamber. The girl tripped away, but pre- 
sently returned, saying that she had placed a 
light in the anteroom, and that we should see 
the jewels better there. 

The windows were cautiously closed, so that 
the solitary light on the table might not be 
perceived from without ; and I could now see 
my companions more distinctly, Agnes having 
by this time disencumbered herself of her mask 
and cloak. Though less strictly beautiful than 
her mistress, 1 thought I never saw a prettier 
face than hers, with its dark sparkling eyes, 
its clear brown cheek, and its soft red lipsp— 
lips which it thrilled me to remember had that 
very evening been pressed upon my hand! I 
gazed on her, perhaps too earnestly, for the 
colour mounted to her temples, as she hastily 
placed a casket in my hand and bade me ex- 
amine its contents. 

It was furnished with really valuable jewels; 
but the lady seemed filled with apprehension 
that I should not think them sufficient security 
for the sum she required. I assured her that 
they were well worth five times as much, but 
that, if she pleased to write me a simple ac- 
knowledgment for two hundred pounds, I would 
ask no further pledge for the repayment of my 
money. “No,” she replied, that must not 
be; take enough, do not spare them, for I fear 
I may never be able to repay you in money. 
If better times should come, I will hope some 
day to redeem them.” 

At last, we compromised the matter. I told 
down the money on the table, and received as 
a pledge a diamond necklace of considerable 
value. I then took a respectful leave, but, 
returning again, said, with some hesitation, 
“Pardon my presumption, madam, but I would 
entreat one favour. I am but an humble 


tradesman, but, if there be any thing further 
wherein I can serve you, believe me, I am no 


craven, and will execute your commands to 
the uttermost of my power.” 

‘* Again and again I thank you, kind friend,” 
said the lady; ‘‘ and should I need your ser- 
vice, believe me, I will not hesitate to ask it. 
Meanwhile, attend to this, for your own sake 
as much as for mine—do not speak of our in- 
terview to any one; do not even appear as if 
you could guess aught of my purpose, nor 
venture to identify me with any person, what- 
ever may reach your ears; no, not though you 
are told that the niece of Lord R is dragged 
to the Tower as a traitor!” 

Next moment, I was by the river side, and 
the boat awaited my approach. Agnes stood 
on the steps, waving her little hand, and I was | 
soon out of sight, as the boatmen pulled vigo- 
rously towards London. They were now re- 
leased from the silence that had been before 
imposed on them, and laughed and talked to 
their hearts’ content, I found that they took 
me for a dealer in French lace and other con- 
traband articles, who had been brought down 
on a secret expedition to traffic with the female 
inmates of the mansion. I did not discourage 
the idea; and, when we reached the Tower- 
stairs, where they said they had been ordered 
to land me, I pressed on them a small present 
of money, which procured me a spontaneous 
promise of secrecy. I was well acquainted 
with my homeward way, and reached Cheap- 
side just as day began to dawn. 

[To be contiuued.]} 


SPANISH PROVERBS AND NICK- 
NAMES. 


The fondness of the Spaniards for proverbs 
will have been noticed by every one who has 
read Don Quixote. In colloquial intercourse, 
the Spaniard uses proverbs on almost every 
occasion, the pith and point of which can sel- 
dom be transferred to another language. These 
proverbs now form an extensive and varied 
fund of moral precepts, applicable to every 
possible emergency. So congenial are they to 
the Spaniards, and so well adapted to their 
stately language, that their use constitutes a 
national peculiarity. The grave and taciturn 
Castilian emphatically utters them in the way 
of rebuke; sometimes in a tone of raillery, 
but oftener to convey counsel. 

Nothing can be more pertinent, or more ex- 
pressive, than the sententious sayings which 
Cervantes puts into the mouth of Sancho Pan- 
za, the truth and terseness of which no trans- 
lator can retain ; and amidst the freaks of folly 
and mental delusion which mark the character 
of the master, they form a striking contrast in 
the man, indicating shrewdness, and a mind 
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| 
| undisturbed by high flown fancies and falla- 
cious theories. The object of Cervantes, in 
| writing Don Quixote, does not, at first sight, 
| catch the attention of the reader. The story, 
| indeed, forms the least part of the merit of his 
| work. He aimed at something beyond amuse- 
ment—his novel is a satire, a keen though 
‘di satire, undertaken not to destroy a 
taste for chivalry, by the weapons of raillery, 
| ‘for it had already ceased to exist, but to criti- 
| cise certain acts of the government; to check 
| the prevailing propensity for hair-brained en- 
_terprizes; to establish a standard for reading ; 
_ to censure that relish for hyperboles, exaggera- 
; tion, and gasconading, which had spread from 
_ Andalusia into Castile ; to rouse public feeling, 
_and, more especially, to ridicule the acts of 
_ certain corporate bodies which depressed the 
"country, and were fast changing the national 
‘character. Cervantes was a true patriot; his 
_ object was to correct abuses. The contemp- 
, tuous merriment he endeavours to excite against 
the Inquisition, is glaring and repeated; and 
_ had he written in any other tone than the one 
| he adopted, a dungeon within its walls must 
_ have been his lot. 
_ Perhaps no book in print presents so much 
| fancy and originality, combined with an air of 
, truth, as “‘ Don Quixote.” The force and dignity 
_of the sentiments conveyed in it are often dis- 
| guised under a ludicrous garb, while the best 
| moral precepts are put forth by a clown. San- 
_cho Panza is not, however, to be considered 
|a mere buffo in the story,—as a bag of pro- 
verbs. Finely contrasted as his figure, mind, 
| and all his peculiarities, are with those of his 
' master, he plays a higher part than that of a 
| mere domestic. He holds the place of a mo- 
| ralist, a Spanish moralist, fond of old usages 
| and national prejudices, and although never 
_ burdened with school encumbrances, yet is he 
_rich in the experience of others, and careful to 
, keep on the safe side of tradition and custom, 
—a maxim early instilled into the minds of 
children in the Peninsula. 

Foreigners are apt to consider the frequent 
use of proverbs in Don Quixote as a defect, 
whereas the Spaniards hold it to be one of the 
most admirable features in the work. They 
are proud of the proverbial idiom, contending 
that it is a proof of the antiquity and richness 
of their language. 

The Spaniard, more particularly in the 
southern provinces, is gifted with a lively ima- 
gination, and excels in ingenious fictions and 
devices. He has a great flow of words, which 
renders his conversation varied and amusing, 
but it never degenerates into that loquacious- 
ness which is to be noticed in the Frenchman 
and Italian. The cheerfulness of the Spaniard 


seems to -be the effect of His | 
perception is quick, and his memory retentive ; 
and if in any thing he is remarkable, compared 
with others, it is in the greater ease with which 
he expresses the strongest as well as the ten- 
derest passions. More than once has the writer 
of these lines heard a young couple, between 
whom no private interview was possible, make 
love in a large and mixed company, by 
alternately taking up the guitar and singing 
extempore couplets; and, strange as it may 
seem, other parties present did not always 
comprehend their meaning, in consequence of 
antecedents and inuendos, to which the lovers 
themselves only had a clue. 


The Spaniards are fanciful even in matters 
of an ordinary kind. One day the writer of 
this paper sat down at a loto table, a round 
game, which, it will be recollected, is played 
with long cards, ranged in a row before each 
individual, whereon numbers are inscribed. 
One holds a bag, containing small balls, on 
which corresponding figures are marked, and 
as he draws them forth, he calls out the num- 
ber. This charge fell to the lot of an Anda- 
lusian wag, who made the players acquainted 
with the amount of their numbers as he drew 
them from the bag, and yet never mentioned 
one. For each he used a figurative term, per- 
fectly typical and easily understood. Instead 
of 12, for example, he called ‘‘ The Apostles,” 
and for 33, gave, as an equivalent, the “ Age 
of our Saviour,” going on in this way to the 
end, with a representative for each number. 


Some Spanish authors, even of eminence, 
have tortured their brains to indulge in whim- 
sicalities. D, Isidoro de Robles wrote two 
tales dignified with the name of Novelas, in 
the composition of one of which not a single 
a occurs; and in the other the letter o is en- 
tirely omitted. The first is entitled Los dos 
soles de Toledo, (the two Suns of Toledo) and 
extends to fifty-two pages, in the course of which 
there are four sets of verses, and yet in the 
immense number of words contained in this 
space, the first letter of the alphabet is not to 
be found. The other tale is called La Pere- 
grina Hermitana, (the beautiful Female Her- 
mit) andin the whole seventy-seven pages which 
it covers, eight being in verse, the letter o is not 
once used. These two curiosities may be seen in 
the first volume of Novelas Escogidas, (Select 
Novels) printed at Madrid in 1785. 


The fondness of the Spaniards for nicknames 
is not less remarkable than their liking for pro- 
verbs. They apply nicknames to all classes of 
persons ; and in Andalusia, La Mancha, and 
Estramadura, the male inhabitants of a whole 
village are sometimes known only by their | 
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soubriquets ; and in notarial acts, the cognomen 
is usually inserted after the real name, preceded 
by an alias. The nickname, which generally 
arises out of some striking incident, character- 
istic trait, or distinctive feature, is not given as 
a sign of ridicule or contempt. It serves, ra- 
ther, as a mark of distinction. Zumalacarregui 
was called by his soldiers Tio Tomas, (under 
Thomas) as a testimony of their regard for him. 
When the nickname has once been given, the 
proper name is entirely dropped. 

One of thefirst guerrilleros who took to the 
road, after the French entered Madrid, was 
Juan Martin Diaz, a field labourer in Castile. 
Filled with that just indignation which, at so 
eventful a period of Spanish history, roused 
the inmates of the cottage, and swelled the 
ranks of the patriots, Martin Diaz threw aside 
his hoe and pruning knife, and with a musket 
and a few ball cartridges, came to the vicinity 
of the capital, accompanied by half a dozen 
comrades, where he commenced his career by 
intercepting French couriers and cutting off 
stragglers. Secrecy being essential to success, 
when the members of this little band went 
forth in search of an adventure, they blackened 
their faces with an adhesive unguent, made of 
humo de pez, (fish smoke) easily washed off if 
any of them wanted to visit a town, in order 
to learn what was passing among the enemy. 
Owing to this disguise, their spirited leader 
acquired the soubriquet of El Empezinado, 
(smutty-face) which he ever afterwards retained. 
His seizure of a French estafette, bearing im- 
portant despatches from Napoleon, which he 
delivered over to Sir John Moore, first brought 
him into notice. Hardy peasants joined his 
ranks ; he armed them with the spoils of the 
field, and became a terror to the invaders. So 
many were the extraordinary feats performed 


by this enterprizing chieftain, that he esta-, 


blished for himself the reputation of being the 
best guerilla leader of his day, and rose to the 
rank of Major General. He afterwards 
verned the province of Zamora, but falling into 
disgrace with Ferdinand VII., his end was 
truly tragical. 

Joseph Buonaparte was known by a nick- 
name, which his enemies applied in a contu- 
melious sense, and on that account, among the 
common people, tutored by the priests, he 
passed for a drunkard. Hence he was dubbed 
Rey Papa Botellas, (King Pope Bottle) a title 
which most probably would have stuck to him, 
even if he had consolidated his power. Many 
of the patriotic chieftains had also their several 
appellatives. Jaureguy was called El Pastor, 
(the Shepherd) from having tended flocks ; 
while Juanito (Little John) de la Rochapea re- 
ceived his designation from a suburb of Pam- 


plona, bearing that name, where he was born, 
and had been employed as a stable boy. 
Porlier was christened El Marquesito, (the 
little Marquis) owing to his diminutive size and 
family title. Palaria was called El Medico, 
(the Doctor) from his having practisedas a phy- 
sician, while Antonio Costa, a fierce Catalo- 
nian leader and a great imposter, acquired the 
nickname of Misas, (Masses) from having in 
early life lived by extorting money from the 
credulous, on pretence of defraying the ex- 
pences of masses to be said for the souls of the 
deceased relations of his dupes. After he rose 
to power, in his magisterial capacity, he was 
once called upon to try a clergyman, who had 
been caught carrying on a correspondence with 
the enemy, and whose guilt had been fully 
established. Judge Misas passed sentence by 
merrily telling the culprit that he might now 
go and say his masses in the other world. Old 
General Eguia was scarcely known in the army 
by any other name than Coletilla, (little Pig- 
tail) from his wearing a thin spindling tie, 
something in the style of Frederick the Great. 
As a finish to the preceding portraiture, it 
may not be amiss to adduce a few more recent 
instances. The nicknames used by the Car- 
lists were often laughable, although it was not 
always easy to account for their origin. Some 
are most extraordinary. El Pudre Eterno 
(the Eternal Father) was a cavalry captain, 
who accompanied Don Carlos to the heights of 
Madrid ; and there seems something almost 
impiously irreverent in such a cognomen being 
applied to him. In the disastrous retreat which 
followed, El Padre Eterno was cut off from 
his column, and obliged to take to the woods, 
accompanied by a few comrades and his wife, 
a spirited young woman, dressed in uniform, 
armed and well mounted, who never quitted 
his side, and fought as gallantly as did any 
man of the party. Increased by stragglers, 
this band scoured the country, and made ex- 


go-|cursions to the very gates of Madrid, but 


there was nothing in the conduct of its leader 
that savoured of a celestial calling. One night, 
he and his comrades were surprised by their 

ursuers at a road inn called Ei Spirito Santo, 
tthe Holy Ghost) and, after a desperate resist- 
ance, were overpowered, 

La Diosa (the Goddess) was another chief- 
tain of the higher sphere, whose nomination is, 
however, less mysterious. His real name was 
Antonio Rodriguez, and it is supposed that he 
received his new designation from having been 
remarkably handsome and rather effeminate. 
When young, he fought against the French, 
and at the close of the Peninsular War, had 
attained the rank of lieutenant. When the late 
Carlist contest commenced, he raised a band in 
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La Mancha, but subsequently joined Cabrera 
with the rank of colonel. Having been taken 
. by the Christinos, while acting with 

allada in Marcia, he shared the fate which 
befel that officer. 

For reasons which it would be difficult to 
explain, the scripture name Barabbas was 
given to a youth only twenty-five years of age, 
and a noted bandit in Gallicia. Five times 
was he captured while committing depredations 
on the road, and he has often released himself 
through his own ingenuity. Some of his es- 
capes were of the most romantic kind; he was, 
in fact, a perfect Spanish ‘“ Jack Shepherd ;” 
and should any English novelist ever be in 
want of a subject, he would find a prolific one 
in the adventures of this highwayman, in whose 
exploits a certain heroine played a conspicuous 
part. Barabbas mixed politics with his calling, 
and the better to excite the sympathies of the 
common people, professed to be a staunch 
Carlist. He also took care to have his acts 
sanctioned by the presence of a friar, an active 
and bold member of his gang, and a true Father 
Tuck. Barabbas was at length taken and exe- 
cuted; his constant companion El T'ragon (the 
glutton) suffered with him, as did also the 
friar 


Palillos, the diminutive of Palo (wood), was 

originally a carpenter, the circumstance from 
which his nom de guerre is derived. The real 
name of Ros de FEroles, the late Catalonian 
chieftain, is Bartholomew Porredon. The Le- 
mousin adjective “ros,” in Spanish, means 
rubio (red or fair complexioned), and ‘ Eroles” 
is the name of the town to which he belongs. 
Serrador (sawyer), one of Cabrera’s lieutenants, 
originally gained his livelihood by sawing 
wood. 
These sketches might be carried to a great 
length. An alphabetical list of Carlist nick- 
names might, in fact, be added, among which 
the following few would find a place: Atale- 
Corto, ‘tie him up short.” Abuelo, “ grand- 
father.” Anguila, “eel, or slippery fellow.” 
Calzones, “ inexpressibles,” or, as they have 
been recently denominated, ‘‘ unwhisperables.” 
Cochero, coachmen.” Cuenta-Cuentos, tale- 
teller.” Curita, “ the little curate.” El Feo 
de Buendia, “the ugly man of Buendia.” Malos 
Cordos, ‘‘rank thistles.” El Midero, “the 
honey seller.” Orejita, “ little ear.” Perdiz, 
“ partridge.” Peso duro, “ hard dollar.” Pan- 
dero, tambourine.” Panduro, stale bread.” 
Remenilado, “‘ patched-cloak,” and El Salado, 
| “‘ saltseller, or witty fellow.” 


Ridicule,—which chiefly arises from pride, a selfish 
passion, is but at best a pleasure, too rough an en- 
tertainment for those who are highly polished and re- 
fined.—Lord Katmes. 


THE INCENDIARY. 


BY G. E. Ss. 


“ Well Jacob, any work ?” 

“No, mother, and no likelihoods of any. 
There’s fifty men in the parish, and more than 
that, that hav’nt had work for the last six 
weeks, and the farmers make little account of 
me ; they say they must employ all the mar- 
ried men before they can take on the single. 

“ Oh dear, oh dear! But, Jacob, they frget 
that you have got a poor bed-ridden father 
and a lame old mother to keep, and, bless you, 
Jacob—God bless you, they little know you 
would have been married long ago, if it hadn’t 
been for thinking of us.” 

“They do know it, though,” said Jacob, 
‘for Squire Dalton checked me about it this 
morning, and called me a fool, to be dangling 
about an old woman’s heels—those were his 
words, mother—instead of sending you both 
to the workhouse, and taking care of myself— 
he told me, mother, that if I had been married 
five years ago, I should be a deal better off 
now ; and he said more, mother,—and Ill tell 
you what he said—he said it was a shame and 
a pity that there wasn’t a law for killing off old 
folks when they got past labour, and couldn’t 
take care of themselves. I could hardly keep 
my hands off him, mother.” 

“Now may God forgive him, Jacob, for 
saying such a cruel thing. I wonder whether 
he would like his father and mother to be 
killed off.” 

‘* As to that, mother, I would not trust much 
to him—they do say that he hasn’t much re- 
gard for them, and would be glad enough to 
lay his old father’s bones in the ground, to get 
his fine house to live in. But that’s neither 
here nor there, mother, only I wouldn’t be 
Squire Dalton for all his money.” 

“Well but, Jacob, what must we do—there'’s 
your poor father has been crying out all day 
for a bit of meat—or a cup of broth—or some- 
thing of that sort—and you know what the 
doctor said, Jacob; and there’s nothing in the 
house this blessed minute, but a few potatoes. 
I saw the butcher go by to-day, with a whole 
cart-load of meat, and they said it was for 
Squire Dalton’s hounds—sure enough the dogs 
are better off than we—and the poor old man 
—oh, Jacob, he can’t live long without he has 
better victuals than we’ve given him of late.” 

‘* He sha’nt die, if I can help it, mother — 
I'll work the flesh off my bones before he shall 
die for want—but there, what's the use of talk- 
ing, when I can’t get work to do. Mother, 
we must go to the parish at last.” 

“The parish, Jacob! Well, may be it’s the 
best thing to be done; but dear, dear, I never 
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thought we should have to go to the parish for 
help. It’s a terrible thing, Jacob, after we've 
lived so long here, and never owed any body 
a penny, and always willing to work—for I 
will say there wasn’t a harder working man 
anywhere than your father—and I am sure he 
never spent any thing to speak of in drink— 
it is a terrible thing to go to the parish at last.” 

“Well, mother, I won’t go if you are so 
much against it; I can manage somehow for 
myself perhaps, but how can you and fa- 
ther get along? but I’ll try again to-morrow; 
may be I can get a job at the quarry till some- 
thing else turns up.” 

‘Do, Jacob, and God bless ye. 
go to the parish if we can help it.” 

But Jacob could not help it. He went next 
morning to the quarry, but there was nothing 
to be done. The foreman had discharged half 
a dozen labourers the day before, because there 
was not sufficient employment for all his hands 
—true, there was stone enough to build half a 
dozen cathedrals, but it happened that there 
were no cathedrals on order just then, and it 
was useless to speculate on the possibility of 
any future requirements of that sort; and as 
Sir Robert — motion for new churches 
had not then m brought forward, it was a 
matter of uncertainty whether an extra parish 
church, or chapel of ease, would ever be wanted 
in that neighbourhood. As to bridges, there 
was no river to need them; and new houses 
were a bad speculation, where the rents of old 
ones were so hard to be got at. So Jacob soon 
got an answer at the quarry. But still he 
would not give up his search after employment 
—from eight o’clock in the morning till eight 
at night, the poor fellow was going the round 
of all the farm-houses in his own, and the 
neighbouring parishes; but with the same 
want of success. To all his applications the 
same answer was returned,—‘‘I have no work 
to give you—must employ married men—go 
to the parish.” One farmer, more good-na- 
tured than the rest, and somewhat touched by 
poor Jaeob’s woe-begone look, gave him a cup 
of beer and sixpence, and with this he bought 
a bit of coarse meat for his father, as he re- 
traced his way to his miserable home. 

Jacob had seen better days, and so had his 
father and mother. Twenty years before, when 
he was about five years old, his father held a 
small farm, of about forty acres, which, with 
occasional assistance, he worked himself. Two 
cows, a few pigs, and a poultry yard, occupied 
the full care and labour of his mother; but 
several causes conspired to ruin them. First, 
John Harley, for that was his name, had im- 
prudently signed a bond for a hundred pounds, 
on behalf of a friend; and had to learn by his 
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own experience, that ‘“ He that is surety for 
a stranger shall smart for it;” but the lesson 
cost him the whole hundred pounds. Then 
again—as if to verify the proverb, that misfor- 
tunes seldom come alone—he happened to have 
a dispute with the rector about tithes, which 
cost him a law-suit, and another fifty pounds. 
And thirdly, when the lease of his little farm 
was out, his landlord refused to renew it, as 
he was throwing all his small farms into one 
large one, as fast as their leases expired. So 
poor Harley, at the age of fifty, was turned 
out of his home, and compelled to begin the 
world as a day labourer; on the very land that 
he had formerly farmed himself. This was 
bad enough, but still Harley’s spirit was not 
broken ; he went cheerfully to his labour, and 
when little Jacob was old enough, or rather, 
when he ought to have been at school, he was 
taken to the fields to drive the horses, while 
his father guided the plough. One day, how- 
ever, a young horse was put into harness, and 
turned restive; the boy tried to hold him by 
the head, but, as if in mockery of his puny 
strength, the horse reared and lifted the little 
fellow from the ground, still clinging to its bit. 
The father ran to the boy’s assistance, just ‘in 
time to receive a terrible blow on his back, 
from the horse’s heavy hoof. The boy escaped 
unhurt, but the father was entirely crippled for 
life. From that day he never left his bed, 
except when lifted out of it ; he could not even 
turn himself upon it. From that day too—for 
Harley’s little savings were swallowed up by 
the doctor’s bill—the whole support of the 
helpless couple, as well as his own, devolved 
upon Jacob, then little more than twelve years 
of age; and nobly did he sustain the burden. 
For three or four years it was a hard struggle, 
but Jacob was able and industrious, and scon 
got to earn a shilling a day ; and at sixteen he 
could do a man’s work, and received a man’s 
wages. ‘‘ Never,” said his mother, “ could 
there be a better son than Jacob. He does not 
care what he does for his poor father and me— 
what should we have done if it had not been 
for Jacob?” But times got gradually worse, 
at least for the poor; one after another, the | 
small farms were taken into the large ones, till, 
bye and bye, there were only three in the whole 
parish. The number of labourers was re- 
duced, and at the age of twenty-five, Jacob 
Harley found himself out of work, without 
a prospect of employment, and with his now 
aged as well as infirm parents to provide for. 

“Well, mother,” said Jacob, as he sat moodily 
by the scanty fire, on which was boiling the 
meat which he had brought home for his father’s 
supper, “‘it’s no use talking, I must go to 
the vestry to-morrow night.” 
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“I suppose you must,” responded his mo- 
ther, with a deep sigh, “ but Jacob,” sobbed 
the poor woman, * you won’t let them send us 
—I mean, your father and me—to the work- 
house.” 

“No mother, that I won't—we’ll starve to- 
gether first.” 

“ And Jacob—your father little knows what 
straits we are put to—don’t say a word to him 
about it—don’t let him know you'r going to 
the vestry—’twould break his heart, Jacob, to 
think that we should have to go to the parish.” 

‘* No, mother, I won’t tell him. There’s no 
occasion that he should know anything about 
it—and perhaps they'll set me a job, and that 
won’t be like having parish relief, mother.” 

It was a bitter cold night on which Jacob, 
for the first time in his life, stood in the aisle 
of the village church as a pauper, waiting his 
turn of admission to the conclave in the vestry, 
who, seated round a warm fire and wrap in 
self importance, sympathized but little with 
the physical privations of the numerous ap- 
plicants for parochial relief; and still less, with 
the mental degradation that must ever accom- 
pany a state of unnatural dependence upon the 
tender mercies of a fellow man. One after 
| another were called in, questioned, bullied, 
and dismissed—some with a paltry pittance for 
the week’s support of a whole family,—such a 
pittance as would not have sufficed for the 
plainest dinner to which either one of the 
** Select Vestry” had sat down for the last 
month—some received an order on the parish 
baker for a loaf—or perhaps two loaves—with 
an admonition not to come near the vestry 
again for the next months—some, ordered to 
break stones on the road, with the prospect of 
earning—should they work very hard indeed— 
the luxurious sum of sixpence a day. ~ But 
why goon to repeat an oft-told tale? Let it 
suffice to say, that the profligate and callous— 
as in such cases in general—carried away the 
prizes, while the industrious and modest came 
in for the generous allowance so frequently said 
to be awarded to monkeys—* More kicks than 
halfpence.” 

Poor Jacob, twenty times before he ventured 
to face the awful tribunal, turned his back and 
walked to the church porch, and as often re- 
turned, with that sense of desolation that pov- 
erty alone, in its sternest moods, can induce. 
He waited, however, till all the other appli- 
cants were dismissed, and then presented him- 
self at the vestry door. 

*“What! Jacob Harley, is it you?” said the 
sleek , who, ex-officio, occupied the 
chair. “I didn’t think to see you here—and 
what can you want ?” 

“Work, Sir,” said Jacob, in a subdued tone. 


“Work !” repeated the querist, with well 
feigned astonishment, “‘ but we can’t find work 
for all the idle fellows in the parish.” 

“T arn’t idle,” said Jacob, roused by the 
unfeeling reflection. ‘‘ I’ve tried all over the 
place for work, and I can’t get any. Mr. 
Dalton there, knows that I went to him, and 
so does Mr, Fletcher and Mr. Parry.” 

“7 know—you impertinent fellow? Yes, 
I remember now, you did come to me,” said 
Dalton, “‘ and looked as saucily as you please 
because I didn’t give you any.” 

“*T didn’t look saucy that I know of, Sir— 
I am sure I wasn’t saucy because you didn’t 
give me a job,” replied Jacob. 

‘Well, well, don’t bandy words with Mr. 
Dalton, Jacob, that won’t do you any good,” 
interposed the rector ; ‘‘ but where else have you 
tried for work ?” 

“T went to Mr. Dale, Sir, and Mr. Allen, 
and I tried at the quarry, and—” 

“Well, there, that will do, we have no 
time to go over the next parish with you—of 
course you could expect to get no employment 
there—they have poor enough of their own. 
However, you may go in the morning to the 
overseer, and give him this note, He will tell 
you what to do—I suppose we may venture so 
far, gentlemen,” glancing his eye at his co- 
adjutors. 

Oh yes.”—** Of course.” Certainly.” 

Jacob knew full well that this foreboded 
stone-breaking, at sixpence a-day; and he 
thought of his bed-ridden father and lame mo- 
ther; so he stood hesitatingly, with his hat in 
his hand. 

“Well, Harley, what are you waiting for ?” 

“If you please, Sir,” began Jacob, “ my 
father and mother—” 

“D your father and your mother too,” 
interrupted Squire Dalton, “‘ are we always to 
have them thrown in our teeth?—let them go 
to the workhouse.” 

** Not while I can work, beg, or ” 

“Or steal, you were going to say, you vil- 
lain, were you ?” 

“IT didn’t say that, Sir,” said Jacob, “and I 
am no more a villain than you are.” 

“Hold, Harley—how dare you?” said the 
chairman. ‘‘ My dear sir,” continued he, turn- 
ing to Dalton, and speaking in the stillest, 
smallest voice of ecclesiastical censure, “ my 
dear sir, I am sure you forget yourself a little 
—a very little—I cannot hear an oath, dear sir, 
particularly in this consecrated place, without 
noticing it; but this is no excuse,” continued 
he, in an awfully altered tone, “ for your un- 
paralleled insolence, Harley; and I have no 
doubt I speak the voice of the vestry, in re- 
calling the order we gave you to the overseer.” | 
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Certainly, Sir”—*“ undoubtedly” —most de- 
cidedly so, Sir’—said the vestry. 

“In that case,” continued the chairman, 
“you will please to give me back that note ; 
and when you can behave yourself better you 
can come again.— You may go sir.” 

‘* And as to your father and mother,” shouted 
Squire Dalton after the repulsed and retiring 
pauper, “‘send them to the workhouse—to- 
morrow, if you like.” 

Is this vestry scene a caricature? No it is 
not—it were well for all parties if it were; for 
“Verily there is a God that judgeth in the 
earth.” 

Maddened and desperate, Jacob Harley 
rushed from the presence of the cold hearted 
vestrymen, and as he passed under the Gothic 
archway of the old church door, he swore a 
bitter oath that he would never enter it again— 
“* Steal!” he muttered, as he dashed along the 
foot path from the church-yard to his father’s 
cottage, “‘he said steal, did he? And why not 
steal? What am I the better for being honest 
—industrious—sober? The n calls me 
idle, and Dalton—Squire Dalton—what made 
him a squire I wonder ?—calls me thief. The 
workhouse too !—send my old father to the 
workhouse—a better man than that Dalton is, 
or ever will be—and my mother too—No! 
While my name’s Jacob Harley, they shan’t go 
—steal, yes, I will steal first.” 

‘* Hallo, Jacob, is that you ?” shouted a loud 
voice behind him, and startling him from his 
ominous reverie. Jacob turned his head, and 
saw through the dusk, a man approaching him, 
whom he recognized as Joe Turner. 

‘So you have been to the vestry have you,” 
said Joe, as he came up with Jacob, who slack- 
ened his pace on being accosted. 

* Yes I have,” said Jacob. 

‘* And what have you got for your trouble ?” 
asked Joe. 

At any other time, Jacob would have avoid- 
ed a conference with Turner, for he never liked 
the man much; he was low lived in his habits, 
and profane and profligate in his conversation ; 
and (notwithstanding the imprecation he uttered 
at the church door, and which he had learnt 
probably in the good society he had then just 
left) Jacob was neither. Moreover, Joe Tur- 
ner’s character was by no means a good one ; 
he was a lazy, skulking fellow, generally out of 
employ, and almost as frequently in liquor. 
It was, besides, pretty well known how Joe 
obtained the means for this, and other indul- 
gencies of the like nature—he was a 
On any other occasion, then, Jacob would have 
spoken a short “ good ni ht,” and have got rid 
of his company ; but he did not do so now. His 
heart was full of the insults—the degradations 


he had received; and burned with unhallowed 
feelings of revenge. Had he been better taught 
he would probably have remembered that it is 
written, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith 
the Lord.” But he had not been better taught. 
Had he been a Christian, he would have “ cast 
his burden upon the Lord,” trusting to his sus- 
taining power—but, in spite of the “holy laver” 
that had once sealed him “a member of Christ, 
a child of God, and an inheritor of the ki 
dom of heaven”—he was not a Christian. 
feeble barriers that circumstances, rather than 
principle had raised against the power of evil, 
had, during the last hour, been irretrievably 
broken down and trampled upon; and, save in 
his devoted love to his aged and helpless par- 
ents, he was another—but not a new creature. 

Jacob poured all his sorrows into Joe Turner’s 
bosom. He told of his poor old parents—one 
lame, the other bed ridden—of the sacrifices 
he had made for their comfort—of the happiness 
he had felt in putting his hard earned wages 
into his mother’s hand—of the loss of his em- 
ployment because he was a single man—ot his 
weary search for a fresh master—of his repulses 
—of the approaches of privation, of destitu- 
tion, of starvation, in his desolate home—of 
his father’s detestation of parish relief, and his 
mother’s horror of a parish workhouse— of his 
application to the select vestry meeting—of its 
results—of his determination to do anything, 
everything, rather than be trampled upon, spit 
upon, by the village tyrants again, and rather 
than his father and his mother should end their 
days in a workhouse. 

Poor Jacob! would that some good Samari- 
tan had heard your untaught eloquence—had 
seen your bitter tears; but they were only 
heard and witnessed by ‘Joe Turner. 

But if Joe Turner was not—as undoubtedly 
he was not—a good Samaritan ; he had more 
of the milk of human kindness in his compo- 
sition, than the priest or the levite of the select 
vestry ; and if the oil and wine of consolation 
that he poured into the wounded heart of Jacob 
Harley was not of the best quality, it was at 
least, the best he had to bestow. He bade 
Jacob be of good cheer—hinted at some better 
means of support than dependance upon the 
fiat of a parish vestry—appointed a time and 
place for the full development of his plans— 
and finished his exhortations by taking from 
under his round frock a full grown rabbit, which 
he put into Jacob’s hands, bidding him “get it 
cooked for the old people’s supper, not forget- 

ing himself.” 

e next night—but why trace the career 
of the wretched man, in his downward course? 
It was rapid, just in proportion as he had once 
stood above the power of temptation—like the 
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letting out of water, it was unrestrainable. 
Joe Turner himself stood amazed at the reckless 
frenzy of his new companion. In one thing 
alone was he unchanged, it was in his filial 
love—unchanged ! no, he was changed there. 
It was brute instinct, rather than the virtuous 
overflowings of the heart, that formerly dis- 
tinguished him, that impelled him still to cling 
to the authors of his being. 

It was soon known that Jacob Harley was a 
poacher. Who could doubt it when they saw 
his downcast eye—his stealthy glances—his 
haggard countenance—his slovenly garb—his 
slouched hat? 

Squire Dalton soon knew it. ‘‘Green,” said 
he one day to his gamekeeper, ‘“ Harley has 
joined the gang; keep a good look out for 
him.” 

Jacob’s mother soon knew it—and she 
mourned for the risk he ran, and would fain 
have persuaded him to relinquish his new call- 
ing—but what could she do? What could he 
do? Dangerous as it was, it was the only al- 
ternative between starvation and the work- 
house. It did not last long. 


In less than two months after his first and 
last appearance at the vestry meeting, Jacob 
Harley was caught by the gamekeeper Green, in 


the very act of taking a hare out of the wire in 
which it had been snared.”’ “Resistance was 
out of the question, and he sullenly accom- 
panied the gamekeeper and his attendants to the 
magistrate’s house—the magistrate was Squire 
Dalton—at once the prosecutor and the judge. 
Several wire snares were found in his jacket 
pockets,—sufficient evidence to convict any 
man, in the judgment of a country magistrate— 
and Jacob was committed to take his trial at 
the next Quarter Sessions. 

The blow fell upon his poor mother with 
stunning force—she fell to the ground, when 
the news were told her, as though a bullet had 
passed through her brain—after a while she 
revived, but her senses were gone for ever. 
Her husband—when he at length was given to 
understandsthe revolution that had taken place 
around him—his son a convicted poacher—his 
wife a helpless idiot—and the necessity there 
was that he should be removed, with his wife, 
to some place where they could both be taken 
care of,—faintly replied, “ Yes, I see, I see; 
the workhouse—ah! the workhouse will du. 
Anywhere now.” 

With more delicacy than is usual in such 
cases, the poor man was placed in a cart, and 
carefully covered over with his bed clothes, 
while his now childish wife took her seat by his 
side. As they were driven away from the door 
of their cottage, she gave a vacant stare and 


and again relapsed into silence. 
father heaved a convulsive sob. 
(To be continued.} 


The poor 


“ YALLA-GAITERS” v, ALLIGATORS. 
[From a late Irish Periodical.] 

Not a hundred years ago, there lived on 
the banks of the Moy, in Ireland, a person 
who, though neither a very well educated 
man nor profound naturalist, was, what is per- 
haps of more consequence in the eyes of the 
world, a wealthy farmer, and a justice of the 
peace for one of the neighbouring counties, 
It happened that his worship, who was in the 
frequent habit of visiting his numerous farms 
on this beautiful river, was obliged to cross a 
small stream in its vicinity, and, although on 
horseback, he was apprehensive of wetting a 
portion of his dress, of which he took no 
small pride, and which he denominated his 
‘* yalla-gaiters.” He therefore divested him- 
self of those useful and ornamental appendages, 
and, placing them across the shoulder of his 
horse, pursued his way; and, after some time, 
arrived at the town of Ballina. Here, to his 
great horror, he discovered that he had dropped 
his “ yalla-gaiters,” and was pondering on the 
propriety of returning immediately in search 
of them, when his magisterial attention was 
attracted by a crowd of gaping rustics assem- 
bled round the caravan of an itinerant Polito, 
on which were depicted, in glowing colours, 
the various animals contained within. The 
magistrate forced his way into the crowd, and 
got in front of the caravan just as the show- 
man, who had been delivering to the by-standers 
a long catalogue of attractions, summed all up 
by announcing a pair of fine alligators found 
on the banks of the Nile. ‘ Yalla-gaiters,” 
roared the magistrate, springing from his horse, 
and seizing the astonished showman by the 
collar, ‘you rascal, them is my yalla-gaiters ; 
give them up to me this minute, or if you don’t 
I'll cram you into jail, for I’m a magistrate.” 
“Your alligators,” says the astonished and 
affrighted showman, ‘‘ why, them there alliga- 
tors were found on the banks of the Nile.” 
‘* Found on the banks of the devil,” said the 
magistrate, “‘none of your tricks upon me, you 
rascal: I say they were found on the banks of 
the Moy, and they are my yalla-gaiters.” All 
the protestations of the poor showman as to 
his innocence would probably have been vain, 
had not a friend of the worthy justice, who 
happened to pass at the time, and who was 
better skilled in natural history, explained to 
him his mistake, on which he slipped a crown 


said, “but dear me, we’ve forgotten Jacob,” 


into the hand of the terrified showman, and 


desired him to say nothing about the matter. 


| 
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LONDON REMINISCENCES. 
BY A SENTIMENTALIST. 


REMINISCENCE THE SECOND—THE SORROWS 
OF CHILDHOOD, 


The whimpering school-boy longs to be a 
man, when he shall be happy, and do as he 
lists ; but the grown-up man, instead of glory- 
ing in his years, with melancholy pleasure 
dwells upon the reminiscences of his boyhood. 
Few, indeed, are content with the present. It 
seems, however, to be agreed that youth is the 
happiest period of our being, although it ap- 
pears doubtful whether the thoughtless merri- 
ment and kitten-like frolics of boyhood can 
be called happiness. Even should they deserve 
that name,—and although the child may be a 
stranger to the cares, and anxieties, and mis- 
fortunes, which length of days reveals to us,— 
still he has his cares, his sorrows, his misfor- 
tunes ; they may be essentially imaginary, but 
so are the greater part of human woes. If 
tested by the strictest rules of reason and phi- 
losophy, no man need be unhappy—no man 
sustains any real injury so long as he main- 
tains his virtue—his integrity. In this sense, 
the vexations and misfortunes of youth are not 
more unreal and unsubstantial, than those 
which overtake and break down the sterner 
spirit of manhood. 

I was led into this train of thought by the 
following circumstance :— 

While sitting in my room I heard the inces- 
sant sobbing of a child, which, for some time, 
I heeded not. For more than half an hour 
these sobbing cries continued; and I began to 
reproach myself with having so long disregard- 
ed the voice of sorrow. I at once quitted 
the house, and proceeded in the direction of 
the voice. I saw at a distance a little boy, 
rubbing his eyes with his brown-holland pina- 
fore. He was of about six years of age, 
stout, with a rough, ruddy complexion; but, 
apart from his present grief, he seemed a happy 
little urchin,—a circumstance which tended 
only to make his misfortunes the more inter- 
esting. He was evidently the victim of some 
unexpected and unsupportable calamity. His 
eyes were swollen with weeping, his sobs were 
stifling in his throat, his little heart was ready 
to break. His tears, instead of giving vent to 
his grief, seemed only to denote its oon 
So young, and yet so wretched, thought I! 
And now my mind began to speculate upon the 
many causes of human woe ; perhaps he is be- 
wailing the loss of an affectionate mother, of a 
beloved father, a sister, a brother, a school-fel- 
low. Perhaps—perhaps—till at length I was 
lost in the infinity of the causes of human 


wretchedness. ‘‘ Child of grief,” I exclaimed, 
“tell me your sorrow.” He mournfully raised 
his head, but it dropped on his bosom,—he 
could not speak—his heart was overflowing. 


1 I saw his struggling emotion, and could almost 


have mingled my tears with his—I felt my soul 
knit with the child’s; and every moment I be- 
came still more anxious to alleviate his sorrows. 
With soothing language and caresses, I again 
asked him, ‘“‘ Why do you weep?” ‘ My poor 
m——;” but the last word he seemed unable 
to articulate. Even so, thought I; unhappy 
orphan! destined so early to bewail the loss of 
a mother, atender loving mother, in whose life 
was wrapped that of the poor child whom 
she has left behind her! ‘‘ How long have 
you lost her, and where is she now?” With 
great effort he replied, “ hole.” Icould 
hear but one word, yet that was enough; he 
had lost a mother, and they had buried her in 
the pit-hole. I knew not whether to admire 
his intense affection, or to lament his irrepara- 
ble loss. Again he stammered out,—(for his 
grief seemed now to abate a little)—‘* —— 
b—blood .’ This he uttered with such 
pitiful, heart-rending accents, that I was not 
more afflicted than startled. ‘‘ Blood-alley— 
gulley-hole.” A ray of hope now lighted up 
my soul. ‘‘ You have lost your blood-alley 
down the gulley-hole?” ‘“ Yes,” he replied, 
despairingly. Looking down the grating of 
the street drain, there I beheld it in all its 
humbled glory. Happy in being able to re- 
lieve the sorrows of a fellow-creature, I put 
my hand into my pocket, and giving a penny 
to the spirit-broken boy, bid him go and 
buy two bloods. at the corner-shop. His sobs 
ceased, his tears were dried, and an artless joy 
beamed in his ruddy face. 

Returning homewards, I could not help 
thinking that the griefs and mishaps of man- 
kind are frequently as imaginary as those of 
the little rogue who wept for his marble. The 
loss of a marble was really but a trifle; we 
should, however, remember that a child thinks 
as a child, and that a childish mind values only 
trifles. Manhood must not sit in judgment 
upon youth. In manhood’s better judgment, 
youth has no real cause for grief—if judged 
by God and angels, the greater part of man- 
kind’s sorrows would appear as childish as 
the poor boy’s grief for the loss of his marble. 


Adversity —Tho 


the world is condemned for too 
generally treating 


ose in adversity with di on 
a closer view, it will that this conduct is little 
more than retaliation. For as no man (says Alcibiades) 
will even speak to us when we are unfortunate, so must 
they bear in their turn to be despised by us, when we are | 
intoxicated with our successes.—Fielding. 
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POETICAL EMBLEMS. 
BY MRS. CAULTON. 


GOOD HUMOUR.—THE HEARTSEASE. 


There’s a le flower with a yellow eye 
No bud more choice can the garden yield, 
it blooms as eld ; 

edge-row rough, by lusty way, 
You may find it growing haga and gay, 
And the coppice wild, and the dingle rude, 
Save its charms to deck their solitude. 


The dew of the morning upon it may lie— 
It cannot bedew the sweet smile of its 
plain, 


The storm and the tempest sweep over the | 

To spoil its gay glances, ae 
°Tis a kling gem in the dark nm wood, 
It will bend to on the — 
Then smile at the rush of the taunting breeze ; 
Oh! who doth not know my bonny heartsease ! 
Oh ! gentle maiden, [ pray pass b 

My cheerfal blossom right lovingly Hi 

And list a word of the minstrel's song, 

To whom such fancies of right belong— 
There's a spirit dwells in each fragrant flower 
That e’er grew fair in summer’s bower— 

fis love, within the queenly rose, 

Fragrance, the purple violet knows ; 

The star-like primrose, soft and dim, 

And in the lily’s reast, 


And all are bright and good, but when 
The fierce wind whistles in the glen, 
And scatters from its fragile stem, 
The charms of many a stately gem, 
Then love will vanish from the rose, 
E’en from the primrose. peas too, goes, 
And none will raise a ch smile, 
Save my own favourite, the while. 
Good humour, is the Pansy’s fay, 
Thee, doth he visit, maiden, say? 
You may know him by his courtesy, 
By his ready and winning sympathy ; 
By his pleasant voice, his kindly mood, 
To think and act for others’ good— 
By his peaceful look and word, 
By his cheek, when wrath is pour’d, 
By each and every one of these, 
You may know the spirit, who all can please, 
The fay that dwells in my bonny heartsease. 


IMMORTALITY.—THE AMARANTH. 


Oh! name it not to me ! 
Hi dash’d aside, and love that did not last, 
constancy that with the wild winds past, 
Blend with that mimic tree. 


True, its flowers do not die, 
But still live blooming on, unchanged by years, 
As if they careless were, of human tears, 
And scorned mortality. 


I upon one now ; 
When it was given me as love's own flow'r, 
Pledge of a faithful vow! 


But years have long by, 
And all the hopes and visions w thou bore 
In rich luxuriance, flower, are no more. 

Thou art a mockery ! 


Oh ! take it hence from me ! 

It tells of truth deceived, of love forgot, 

Of early youth's wild dreaming hours, and not 
Of immortality. 


George the Second, generally after dinner, 
made it a rule to visit the Countess of Yarmouth. 
In passing through the chambers to her apart- 
ment one evening, preceded only by a single 
page, a small canvass bag of guineas, which 
he held in his hand, accidentally dropped, when 
one of them rolled in under a closet where 
wood was generally kept for the use of his bed- 
chamber. After the king had very deliberately 
picked up the money, he found himself deficient 
ofa guinea; and judging where it went ‘‘ Come,” 
says he to the page, “‘we must find this guinea; 
here, help me to throw out this wood.” The 
page and he accordingly fell to work, and in a 
short time found it. ‘ Well,” says the King, 
“* you have worked hard, there’s the guinea for 
your labour; but I would have nothing lost.” 
—No bad example in the higher departments 
of State. 

Davin tHE Painter.—This celebrated 
French artist, in his picture ef the coronation 
of Napoleon, painted Cardinal Caprara without 
his wig. The likeness was exact. Caprara 
remonstrated with David on the omission, and 
desired him to supply it. The painter said he 
never had painted, and he never would paint, a 
wig. The Cardinal then applied to the minister 
for foreign affairs, and urged particularly that, 
as no Pope had hitherto worn a wig, it might 
seem as if he, Caprara, had left off his own 
on purpose to show his pretensions to the tiara. 
David, however, stood like a rock, even before 
Talleyrand, and said that his Eminence might 
think himself lucky that nothing but the wig 
had been taken off,—and to this very day, the 
wig is not to be seen in the picture. 

While we are reasoning concerning life, life 
is gone, and death though perhaps they receive 
him differently, yet treats alike the fool and 
the philosopher.— Hume. 
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